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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1877. 

A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at 11 o'clock A.M. ; the President, Mr. Wintheop, in the 
chair. 

The record of the preceding meeting was read and ap- 
proved. 

The Librarian's list of donors was read. 

The Cabinet-keeper reported tliat the model of the Brattle 
Street Meeting-house had been received, agreeably to a com- 
munication of the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, made to the Society at 
the April meeting, and that it had been deposited in one of 
the upper rooms of the Society's building. 

Mr. Bkooks, from the Nominating Committee, reported 
the name of the Hon. Richard Frothikgham to fill the 
vacancy in the Council, occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Parkman ; and the recommendation was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 

J. Elliot Cabot, Esq., of Brookline, and George Dexter, 
Esq., of Cambridge, were elected Resident Members. 

M. Gustave Vapereau, of Paris, was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 

Mr. WiNSOR, who had but recently returned from the 
Library Conference in London, in response to a call from 
the President, related some incidents of his visit ; he spoke 
of some well-known persons whom he met, and of a visit 
he made to the Library of the Bishop of London at Fulham, 
where he saw the original manuscript of Governor Bradford's 
History of Plymouth Plantation, printed by this Society in 
1856, which he hoped might yet be restored to this country. 
He alluded, particularly, to an effort which he had made for 
this purpose, through the late Mr. Lothrop Motley, while he 
was the American Minister to Great Britain. 

The President then said : — 

The interesting remarks of Mr. Winsor recall to me the 
consultations which I held, many years ago, — long before 
Mr. Motley was our Minister at London, — with Archdeacon 
Sinclair, with Sir Henry Holland, and with the Earl of St. 
Germans, in regard to the old Bradford manuscript volume 
in the Fulham Library, and which resulted in the conviction 
that nothing less than an Act of Parliament would be con- 
sidered as authorizing its transfer to America. 
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The venerable Archdeacon died in 1875, and Sir Henry- 
somewhat earlier. The death of Lord St. Germans has just 
been announced, and I cannot mention his name without 
referring briefly to our obligations to him as a Society. He 
was not one of our members, either Corresponding or Honor- 
ary ; but we were primarily indebted to his kindness, some 
years ago, for a most interesting comnumication. He was a 
lineal descendant of the noble-hearted Sir John Eliot, who 
died in the Tower of London, as a martyr to free speech in 
Parliament, in 1633, and from his family papers were obtained 
the invaluable materials for the Life of that great English 
statesman and patriot by the late John Forster. In that 
Biography, a brief reference was made to a correspondence 
between Sir John Eliot and the famous John Hampden on 
the subject of emigrating to New England. By the favor of 
Lord St. Germans, in answer to an application of mj' own, 
the correspondence thus referred to was examined, and it 
proved, as I felt sure it would prove, that the " Conclusions 
or Reasons for planting New England," which were pre- 
pared by Governor Winthrop before he left England, had 
been communicated to Eliot while in the Tower, and had 
been the subject of consultation between him and John Hamp- 
den. We had often heard before that the English patriots of 
the Commonwealth period were, many of them, in intimate 
association and correspondence with our Puritan leaders. But 
such authentic evidence that two of the foremost of them all, 
— whose lives, had they been spared, would have influenced 
the course of events in England so prominently and pre-emi- 
nently, — were in immediate consultation with the founders 
of the Massachusetts Colonj^, had never before been pro- 
duced. 

It was well said by John Forster, in his note to me com- 
municating the papers : " The questions raised by this curious 
discovery are, indeed, full of striking interest." ..." I am 
not without hope of what a closer examination of the papers 
may bring. Were the matter to end here, however, resting 
where it does, there is a new and striking interest contrib- 
uted to a transaction which, more largely than any other 
in history, has affected the destinies of the human race." 
These papers may be found in our Proceedings of July, 
1865. 

I am not aware that either Lord St. Germans or Mr. Forster 
himself ever found time for that "closer examination of the 
papers." Something may still be hoped for, now that the 
papers have passed into the possession of a younger genera- 
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tion. Meantime, I am glad of an opportunity of reminding 
the Society of their indebtedness to Lord St. Germans, and of 
expressing the high respect and affectionate regard I had for 
him. He was one of my oldest and most valued English 
friends, and one with whom I had exchanged occasional 
letters for a full term of thirty years. This friendly corres- 
pondence gave me an opportunity, more than once, during 
the progress of our late Civil War, to make informal ex- 
planations and suggestions, which were sure of being turned 
to the best account for the cause of the Union. Lord St. 
Germans was, during a part of that time, associated with the 
British Ministry as Lord High Steward of her Majesty's 
household. He had been, moreover, one of the little party 
which accompanied the Prince of Wales to America, and 
remembered with gratitude the attentions he had received 
here. He had been Postmaster-general in Sir Robert Peel's 
Cabinet, and afterwards Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. But 
his most memorable service, while he was known as Lord 
Eliot, was in 1835, when as Ambassador to Spain, during her 
civil wars, at great risk of his own safety and life, he suc- 
ceeded in negotiating and enforcing a Convention — known 
as " the Eliot Convention " — for the merciful treatment and 
exoliange of prisoners. Within the last ten years, he has 
published a monograph of that embassy, parts of which have 
an almost romantic interest, and which secures for him the 
enviable credit of having saved scores of lives by his perse- 
vering and chivalric intervention. 

A hardly less interesting incident of his early life is found 
inGleig's Life of the Duke of Wellington, where Lord St. 
Leonards describes the escape of the Duke from a mob, in 
the days of the Reform Bill (1832), from which Lord Eliot 
and Lord Granville Somerset protected him on one side and 
the other. 

Lord St. Germans married a grand-daughter of the first 
Marquis Cornwallis, — better known to our Revolutionary 
history as Earl Cornwallis, — and I remember his showing 
me, at his own house, the sword which Cornwallis captured 
from Tippoo Saib; and, adding pleasantly, that his Yorktown 
sword was not in his possession. 

He was a fine old English gentleman, dignified and stately, 
full of kindness and courtesy ; bearing a long illness with 
Chi'istian resignation, and dying, in his eightieth year, with 
the respect and warm regard of all who knew him, from the 
Queen and the Princes downward. 
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Dr. Oliver presented a copy of a tract of John Cotton, 
published in London, in 1647, intitled " Severall Questions 
of serious and necessary Consequence, Propounded by the 
Teaching Elders, unto Mr..Iohn Cotton of Boston in New 
England, y^ith. his respective Answer to each Question.'''' The 
printed tract contained but ten pages. Bound in at the end 
are one hundred and six pages of manuscript, in John Cot- 
ton's beautiful hand, being " The Elders Reply," " Mr. 
Cottons Rejoynder," and "Mr. Cottons Revisall," — the whole 
iiumber of pages being one hundred and sixteen. This tract 
was originally published in 1644, and contained a preface of 
two pages, which is wanting in the second edition ; but which 
is mostly supplied in this copy by Mr. Cotton in manuscript, 
with this note underneath : " The printed part I corrected by 
y^ M-SS. original." 

Colonel T. W. Higginson, a Corresponding Member, now 
read a paper made up from the Diary of the Hon. William 
Ellery, of Rhode Island, graphically describing a ride on 
horseback to and from the Continental Congress in Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he was a member.* 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Colonel Higgin- 
son for his interesting paper. 

Mr. George H. Moore applied for leave to examine and 
copy from Cotton Mather's Diary, and leave was granted 
under the rules. 

Mr. TtJTTLB called attention to the different ways of 
spelling the surname of Sir Walter Ralegh, which, he said, 
continued to be spelled in this country and in England two 
ways, while Ralegh himself never spelled it in the way now 
most current with popular writers. The difference is slight, 
but is conspicuous in a surname as short as this is. The 
variation is the addition of a single letter, a vowel, in the 
second or final syllable, making the name " Raleigh," instead 
of " Ralegh," as he wrote it. 

His principal biographers are about equally divided on this 
point, some using the former and some the latter spelling of 
the name, seemingly indifferent whether Ralegh wrote it one 
way or the other. It is said that the autographs of Ralegh 
in the State Paper Office in London, and elsewhere, show no 
variation, and that the second vowel never appears in the 
last syllable. 

He thought it must be admitted that the additional letter 

* This paper had been prepared for " Scribner's Magazine." — Eds. 
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improved the appearance of the name without affecting the 
pronunciation. But should this be regarded sufficient reason 
for changing the spelling of a name, especially one so illus- 
trious in the annals of England ? . 

Shakespeare's surname is spelled variously, because it is 
claimed that he spelled it variously himself. It is a long name, 
and he may not always have been attentive to some of the 
silent letters in writing it. There is greater chance of mis- 
take in reading correctly his few autographs extant, than 
there is of his writing them with variations. A poet, how- 
ever, may do many things without censure, which a philos- 
opher, a statesman, or a soldier cannot do. 

He did not believe that literary persons in that age were in 
the habit of daily or less frequently writing their own names 
with a various orthography, more than he believed it was 
practised in the ciirrent age. Among educated men and 
women there is an extreme sensitiveness on this point that 
does not allow any departure from the fixed spelling of their 
names, whatever that may be. No one is content to see his 
name in print spelled otherwise than he writes it. 

He had recently had occasion to make some inquiries at 
Oriel College, Oxford, concerning the young Champernowne 
who was there with Ralegh. The Provost of that college, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkins, while kindly answering inquiries, had 
incidentally supplied a few interesting memoranda concern- 
ing Ralegh. 

On the official records of that college, his name is spelled 
" Rawley," altogether different from the current spelling, 
while it is the exact phonetic spelling of the name. He had 
no information whether this was from his autograph or from 
the writing of some official hand. 

Champernowne was at Oriel College as early as February, 
1565, — how long after did not appear. Anthony Wood says 
that Ralegh went there about the year 1568, remained there 
about three years, and that his kinsman Champernowne 
studied there at the same time. It is certain that Ralegh 
went to the civil wars in France in 1569, being one of that 
distinguished company of gentlemen volunteers that went 
from England, commanded by his cousin, Henr)^ Champer- 
nowne. It is quite as certain that he never returned to the 
seat of the Muses. For Ralegh's college career, his biogra- 
phers rely wholly on Anthony Wood ; and they all have had 
serious difficulty with his statements of the time he went to 
college, and the period he remained there. Having the date 
that Champernowne was there, it is now easy to see that all 
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may be reconciled by substituting the year 1565 for the year 
1568, the date given by Wood. This allows Ralegh three 
years' residence at college before going to France. 

Mr. Deane said that he believed Ralegh himself usually 
spelled his name " Ralegh," and that his son Carew Ralegh 
introduced the method of spelling it which now almost uni- 
versally prevails ; viz., " Raleigh," adding the i to the last 
syllable. Cayley, his biograplier, says he has seen the name 
spelled in thirteen different ways ; and, in the title-page to 
Hakluyt's " Westerne Planting " (Maine Historical Sdciety, 
Second Series, Vol. II.), the spelling differs from either of 
those which he has given, — viz. " Raghly." 

Mr. Parton, a Corresponding Member, who was present, 
said that Ralegh himself spelled his name " Rauley " before 
coming to London, after which he spelled it " Ralegh." * 

A general conversation ensued, during which the opinion 
■was expressed that the same latitude which existed in spell- 
ing, at the period referred to, would be found to include 
family names as well as other words of which the language 
is composed. 

* We find, on consulting Edwards's Life of Ralegh, that the signatures to 
his letters there given, before 1584, are spelled " Rauley," and from that date 
onward " Ralegh." Hakluyt, in his folio of 1589, usually spells the name 
" Ralegh," but he occasionally adds the i to the final syllable. In a tract 
published in 1618, the year of Ralegh's death, the title-page reads " Newes of 
S' Walter Rauleigh," &c. The running-title also so reads, and this spelling pre- 
vails throughout the book. While in another tract published the same year, 
entitled "A Declaration of the Demeanor and Carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Knight," &c., the name throughout the book is spelled as indicated in this 
citation from the title. In 1702, " Three Discourses of Sir Walter Ralegh " 
were published, from papers furnished by " Phillip Ralegh, Esq., his only grand- 
son," in wliich the name is spelled as here quoted. About the same time there 
appeared an abridgment of Ralegh's History of the World, published by this 
same grandson, in which his own name is spelled " Raleigh." — Eds. 
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